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it seemed a greater dream than the other! |lived with me, and who was now going to his 
Yokohama is to all intents a foreign city set| father, the now Governor of Tokio. The little 
down upon Japanese soil, and although it may | fellow had never heard of a railroad train, and 
look queer and quaint enough to all new-|when we were fairly seated in the car he 
comers, from whatever land they hail, yet allooked around, wondering what kind of a 
Jap fresh from the provinces of the interior|little house we were in, with its carious doors 
sees more to astonish his awestruck eyes than|and sliding windows. When the train began 
a verdant Vermont youth would experience|moving slowly out of the depot he grasped 
in his first visit to New York city. The|the seat with a look of terror, and glanced 
regular and paved streets, the substantial|anxiously into my face to see if I was fright- 
stone houses, the elegant shop windows, thejened also. But finding that I only laughed 
fine equipages, the foreign style of dress, and|at his fears, he regained courage enough to 
the busy life of the people, all combine to pro-|look oat of the window at the trees and houses 
duce an effect upon the bewildered senses of|which began to fly by us faster and faster. 
the country Jap, the like of which he never|The first time the car stopped he ran out on 
knew before. the platform and peered under the wheels to 

And when he strolls along the water-quay |see what wa: pushing it along; bat when we 
and looks out towards those leviathan steamers | passed one of the down trains he looked at 
which lie at anchor in the bay, or when, per-|the locomotive, and seemed at last-to realize 
haps, he goes to the railroad depot and timidly|that this was the big black horse that was 
asks for his ticket for the next train to Tokio,|doing it all. Ino half an hour we arrived at 
it begins to dawn on his mind that the nine-|Sbin-a-ga- wa, a distance which it used to take 
teenth century is finding its way into his long-|more ‘than half a day to journey over; and 
secluded country, and that the outside bar-|which brought us to the suburbs of Tokio. 
barians are not such offensive creatures after|Here we took jiorikishas, with naked Japs, 
all. to draw us two miles more into the heart of 

On entering Yokohama after my long resi-| the city. 
dence apart from foreign society, I looked| On arriving at the capital, I reported my- 
upon the city with something of the wonder|self at the Mombusho Department, where I 
and curiosity of a veritable Japanese ; and the|had an interview with the Minister of Educa- 
first thing I proposed to my companions from |tion. He received me very kindly, and stated 
Shidz-u-o-ka was a ride on the railroad just|that Mr. Hatakéyama, the newly appointed 
completed between Yokohama and Tokio. | Director of the Imperial College, would con- 

We saw the locomotive and train coming/|fer with me there respecting my new duties 
as we turned down the hill toward the city, |in the institution. 
and the naked Japs who pulled our jinrikishas| Now it so happened that Hatakéyama was 
looked in astonishment at the smoking loco-|my warmest Japanese friend, whom I had 
motive, wondering what kind of an animal it|known for several years in America, but who 
could be! had changed his name on returning to his 

In journeying along the Tokaido, the newly |country, so that I did not at first recognize 
constructed telegraph followed us the whole|him. In the United States his name was Soo- 
way from Shidz-u-o-ka, and the little wire|gi-woo.ra; but this was an assumed title, and 
seemed like a thread that bound me to civili-|now he had resumed his family name. 
zation. The country people have a great deal| He was one of the first students who left 
of superstition about it, and dislike to bave|Japan to study in foreign countries, shortly 
the wire cross their rice-fields; for they say |after the bombardmentof his native city, Kag- 
the evil spirits prevent the crops from grow-|0-shi-ma, by the English war-ships. After 
ing. At first the ignorant farmers used to cut|remaining a year in England, he came to the 
the wire, and throw stones at the glass insu-| United States, and eventually settled down to 
lators on the poles; they would also watch/his studies at New Brunswick, N. J., where 
the wire for hours to see the messages go by!|I first met him at Rutgers College. He was 
What the crazy foreigners had stretched the|quite a lad when he left his native land, and 
wire across the country for, they could not|his motter was very anxious about him, for 
imagine; but at last they ceased to trouble|she had heard strange stories about the bar- 
their heads about it, and left the telegraph|barians who were reported as living in Eng- 
alone. land and America. With a mother’s solici- 

But the railroad was far more wonderful ; |tude she urged him to take a few bags of good 
of that they could see the meaning, though} wholesome rice with him, for she had been 
the locomotive was entirely beyond their com-|told that people in America lived on snakes, 
prehension. frogs, and lizards! 

The road is only eighteen miles long, and| He became a Christian at New Brunswick, 
there is a substantial stone depot at each|and joined the Second Reformed Church. 
terminus. The Yokohama station is very| When called to an account for this act by the 
leaving the pagan surroundings in which I|handsome, and all the arrangements aro com- government, he replied that he had come 
had at last become so much at home, and re- plete. abroad to study into the true source of western 
entered the business life and social atmos-| When I took my first ride on the railroad I |civilization, and he found Christianity to be 
phere of a civilized and Christian community, | was accompanied by a little boy who formerly |that source, therefore he had embraced. it, 
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Life and Adventure in Japan. 
BY E, WARREN CLARK. 
(Continued from page 378.) 

I did not accept the new appointment very 
promptly, even though my loneliness and 
exile would be at an end, for I should have 
American and English society there. Finally, 
I submitted certain conditions to the Depart- 
ment of Eiucation, which were accepted ; 
whereupon I prepared to remove to the capi- 
tal. 

The three conditions were afterwards fal- 
filled satisfactorily. The first condition was, 
that I should have the chair of chemistry only 
assigned to me at the Tokio College ; secondly, 
that my philosophical apparatus should go 
with me; and thirdly, that a good house 
should be assigned me in place of the one I 
left at Shidz-u-o ka. 

Moving in Japan is not very easy work; 
but at last all my furniture was packed, and 
sent off to a seaport six miles distant, to be 
shipped on a Japanese jank. Every thing 
was done up in straw, making huge bundles 
and bales of every possible description. A 
long train of carts left the house one morning, 
loaded with my household effects. Each cart 
had a naked Jap pulling like a horse in front, 
while a woman pushed the cart behind, and 
children tugged at the wooden wheels, or 
pulled ahead with short ropes. The proces- 
sion of carts made the most ridiculous freight- 
train I ever beheld; yet these poor people 
drew the cumbersome loads all the way to the 
seaport, for human labor is cheaper than that 
of horses, and each cart only cost half a dollar. 

Six huge boxes containing philosophical 
apparatus, which could not be sent by sea, 
were subsequently carried on men’s shoulders 
all the way to Tokio, over the Hakoné Moun- 
tains, a distance of one hundred miles! 

I cannot forbear mentioning the romantic 
feelings with which I finally returned to Yo- 
kohama, after being shut up so long in the 
interior of Japan. When I first landed in the 
country, and journeyed into the lonely isola- 
tion that awaited me so far away from friends, 
it appeared a strange dream, conducting my 
senses outside the world and all its familiar 
associations. But when [ turned back again, 
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The power of Christian countries did not con- 
sist in cannon-balls and gun-powder, as he 
had been led to believe when his native city 
was bombarded by the English; but there 
was a better principle underlying civilization, 
which bad peace and love and religious life 
asiis basis. His reason indorsed Christianity, 
and his whole heart accepted it 

Instead of the government calling him back 
to his own country and punishing him, as he 
had cause to fear--for Christianity was for- 
bidden in Japan, and at one time was punish- 
able with death—they placed more confidence 
in him than ever, and gave him the super- 
intendence of the other students who were 
subsequently sent to pursue their studies in 
America. 

At New Brunswick he was very earnest in 
his desire that I should go and help the cause 
of civilization in Japan, and before I started 
for that country he came up to see me in 
Albany. After spending a pleasant evening 
with some friends, we went to the depot near 
the Hudson River Bridge, and bade each other 


Saionara—good-by ; and as the train moved) 


off, Hatakéyama said, “You go westward 
while I go eastward, and we will meet around 
the world in Japan !” 

I started from the same depot across the 
continent, and passed over the broad Pacific, 
while he sailed over the Atlantic; but owing 
to his joining the Japanese Embassy, with 
which he travelled through all the countries 
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might know of that inward experience, com- 
munion, and guidance, of the Holy Spirit, 
whereby the life of faith is to be lived. As God 
dealt with Luther, so he dealt with George 
Fox, and on the very threshhold of his work, 
He revealed to him by special teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, the principles which will always 
underlie, and serve as the basis for teaching, 
such a religion of inward experience. 

“At that time, people were everywhere 
taught, that they were to depend on the 
priest or minister, to direct their worship, and 
for instruction in the Scriptures. -The Bible 
was held in almost superstitious reverence, 
while the Holy Spirit, by whom it is inter- 
preted, and ‘fulfilled in us,’ was practically 


diate communion with Him in Spirit and in 
truth; and so he taught the people, always 
directing them to seek for Christ in them, that 
they might know Him revealed in them, as a 
Saviour, a Teacher and a King. The quota. 
tion made above from George Fox, is so posi- 
tive in its affirmation of the doctrine of the 
‘light of Christ in all men,’ that it seems none 
could misunderstand him; but it is cause of 
sorrow to all those, who sincerely and con- 
scientiously believe the doctrines of the early 
Friends; that there are those occupying the 
station of ministers in our Society, who at 
this time, reject this doctrine and teach against 
it, and still claim the name of Friends. Sach 
ministers, for the purpose of self-justification, 


almost universally denied. Such were the|and the more effectually to lead astray the 
grounds of faith and religious teachitig when,|weak and the unwary ; generally make great 
in the language of George Fox, ‘ The Lord|pretence of fullowing the scriptures, and de. 
opened to him by his invisible power, how every|claim against forms, creeds and tradition. 
man was enlightened by the Divine light of|They seem to forget, first—that in every 
Christ.’ Jour. p. 72. We have seen how that|Christian denomination, the bond of fellow. 
the words of Paul, ‘The just shall live by faith,’ |ship is, a unity of faith, and second, that the 


in the language of Luther’s historian, ‘hada 
mysterious influence on his life.’ They be- 
came a ‘powerful and creative sentence,’ 


‘around which the Reformation of Luther 


gathered ; so the words, ‘He was the true 
Light, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,’ Jno. i. 9, became the great 
creative sentence, around which the Reforma- 
tion of George Fox gathered. The doctrine 
of ‘ The light of Christ within, as God's gift for 





and courts of Europe, he did not reach Japan| 
until two years later, at the time I was called | 
from Shidz u o-ka to Tokio. My surprise and 
pleasure may therefore be imagined when| 
the Minister of Education informed me that! 
Hatakéyama was now the new director of 
the college, and that he would consult with 
me concerning the duties and details which 
heretofore were contested with yaconims and 
petty officials. 


(To be continued.) 


“ For The Friend.” 


man’s salvation’—which George Fox, and his 
worthy associates so often expressed in the 
foregoing words of John—William Penn called 
the ‘fundamental,’ ‘characteristic, or main 
distinguishing point or principle,’ of the early 
Friends, which was ‘as the root of the goodly 
tree of doctrine, that grew and branched from 
it.’ Pref. to Fox’s Jour. p. xi. 


teachings of George Fox, every effort to ex- 
plain the ‘Inner Life’ of his system, when it 
is rejected, or not rightly understood, will be 
in vain, and the author of every such attempt 





An Historie Parallel, or George Fox and Martin Luther 
as Reformers. 

BY CYRUS W. HARVEY. 
A perusal of the above pamphlet, which is) 


will jastly lie under the charge of perverting 
his system, either with or without design. 

“ George Fox thus presents his own method 
of teaching this doctrine, found on page 73 of 


“As this doctrine is fundamental in the} 


\followed by a heavy chill. 


the production of a Friend in Kansas, who is|his Journal; ‘I was to direct people to the 
in the station of a minister, has been deeply|Spirit, that gave forth the Scriptures, by | 
interesting to many in this vicinity, as setting) which they might be led into all truth, and' 
forth, in a clear logical method, the doctrine| up to Christ and God, as those had been who! 
of our Society respecting the work of the| gave them forth. I was to turn them to the) 
Holy Spirit of Christ in the heart of man in| grace of God, and to the truth in the heart,| 
convincing bim of sin, and redeeming him’ which came by Jesus, that by his grace, they | 
from its power. It opens with a lively com-|might be taught, which would bring them: 
parison of the respective labors and views of|salvation, that their hearts might be estab-| 
the two eminent men named in the title, and)lished by it; their words might be seasoned, | 
then passes on to enunciate the fuller elabora-'and all might come to know their salvation | 
tion of George Fox’s “ fundamental principle,”| nigh. I saw Christ died for all men, was a 
as the following extracts will show: propitiation for all, and enlightened all men) 

** Lather’s great work was, to overturn the|and women with his divine and saving light, 
system of ritualistic ceremonies and outward and that none could be true believers but 
works, established by the Church of Rome,|those who believe therein. I saw that the! 
and in their stead, establish the great gospel| grace of God, which brings salvation, had 
principle of Justification by Faith ; so God|appeared to all men, and that the manifesta- 
revealed to him this great truth, and sealed 
it upon his heart again and again, in the word3| man to profit withal.’ George Fox seems at 
of the Apostle, ‘the just shall live by faith.’|once to have seen through all those things, 
The mission of George Fox—like that of the| which men have invented as ‘ means of grace,’ 
apostle Paul—was to ‘turn people from dark-| he saw that they were useless, that in reality 
ness to light,’ and by clearer views of the|they were Aurtful, only diverting the mind 
nature and extent of the work, influence, and|from a real experience. He realized in his 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, to draw them|own experience, the blessedness of ‘ being 
away from the barrenness of an empty pro-|taught of God,’ of looking to the light of 
fession ; that by obedience to the Light, they|Christ in his own heart, and holding imme- 








early Friends—as do those who are now in 
unity with them—believed, that their doc- 
trines were the doctrines of the Christian 
religion. 

(To be continued.) 


“ For The Friend” 


Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth, 


(Continued from page 380.) 

1848. 2d mo. 9th. I feel willing this morn- 
ing to try to write some account of my late 
sickness, that if I should be spared to live, I 
may read it in time to come to my own ad- 
vantage ; bearing in mind, the great necessity 
of always being in a state of preparation, and 
remembering that my happiness here and 
hereafter depends upon my keeping my eye 
single to my Divine Master and living in 
strict obedience to his holy will, then, not 
upon the ground of merit in me, but of his 
mercy. I have felt the necessity of keeping 
my eye single to my merciful Master in words 
and actions; may I live up to it. I was 
taken sick on the 18th of 12th mo, 1847. Was 


‘at home repairing my woodshed; was taken 


with pain in my breast and sickness of stomach, 
I went to bed and 
was sweat with hemlock branches prepared 
for the purpose. The next day sent for the 
doctor; my disease was called a bilious in- 
flammation of the lungs. For near two weeks 
of the first part of the time I felt stripped, 
thongh I believe I was mercifully favored, 
with my senses. I have not heard anything 
to the contrary from any that attended on 
me. I understand ‘from some, since I got 
better, that they did not expect me to recover. 
I felt u desire to see my relations again before 
I was taken. I believe my feeling was then, 
if I could feel my way clear, I could be re- 
signed. When I began to get a little better 
I felt a fervent desire that the Lord would be 
pleased to open and prepare the way for and 
qualify me to perform the remaining service 
which He may require of me in this place, in 
his own way and time. I also was mercifally 


tion of the Spirit of God, was given to every|favored at seasons to feel his Holy Spirit to 


be with me, to qualify for prayer, after which 
I frequently felt that I could resign myself 
into his hands, and lie down in peace and 
safety and sleep; which is a great blessing 
and was a great comfort tome. One of my 
ancles was made quite sore by frequent appli- 
cations of mustard plasters ; became cankered, 
and was a long time in getting well, which 
perhaps has been humbling to me. I hope 
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the whole sickness may prove a blessing of|some (I think) to rub her with. There was 
long and lasting benefit to me. May I not|another drinking man present who presented 
soon forget it, but bear forth unto Him who|his jug and pleaded hard to have it filled, but 
bas raised me up, the fruits of thanksgiving|he did not get any. I do not recollect that 
and praise. While sick, I was brought to|there was an unkind or disrespectful word 
feel a degree of love and concern for a man|spoken to me during the whole time. After 
who lived up Cold Spring Creek, near the|we had got done, | took the man aside who 
reservation, who had been charged, (and I|had pleaded so bard for liquor and talked with 
think likely justly so), of letting the Indians|him of the great evil of making use of intoxi- 
have ardent spirits. I heard reports of their|cating drinks, both as it regards our happi- 
drinking a good deal while I was sick, and it|}ness in this world and our futare prospects. 
was said they got much of it from that man.|He first spoke strongly in favor of ardent 
1 thought if [ was spared to get well I would|spirits as a medicine, said it had been recom- 
talk to him on the subject. When [ got ablo|/mended to him by a physician and that there 
to go about I remembered the feeling I had,|did not appear to be any other medicine so 
but felt discouraged, thinking I would be in|well adapted to his disease, which was some- 
danger of being insulted or abused by the|thing like an affection of the heart. I told 
rough intemperate — he kept about him.jhim the bad effects of the medicine were 
Some weeks after as I was passing by the|more to be dreaded than the disease. He 
place I saw five Indians about leaving there, |said before he got to using it as a medicine, 
all, I think, more or less intoxicated. I then|he was opposed to using the article, and be- 
thought I ought to speak to him, and requested |fore we parted, he said, he had thought at 
a man who was going in to invite him out,|times, it would have been better for him to 
he came, and I spoke to him on the subject|have died, than got to using ardentspirits. I 
of letting the Indians have intoxicating drink ;|parted with them both in kind, good feelings, 
also expressed the concern I had felt for him.|and had great reason to be thankful for the 
He seemed mach tendered, [ think to tears ;|preservation and favors of that day. 
acknowledged it was wrong to sell or use the (To be continued.) 

article; he said when he disposed of what 



























he had, he would not keep the article in his Additional Advices. 
house; he also said he had prayed, that if DOCTRINES. 


he drank any more ardent spirits, it might 
make him sick; that he had once felt the 
love of God in bis heart and thought he could 
feel something of it at times yet, and that he 
was one of the greatest of sinners. I told 
him I thought he had best get rid of what 
intoxicating drink he had and try to live up 


There are influences operating in the pre- 
sent day, both within and without the pule of 
our Society, the tendency of which is to draw 
the members from the simplicity and spirit- 
uality of our Christian profession, and from 
a faithful and consistent support of the prin- 
ciples and testimonies of the gospel as always 
to his good resolation. I first thought of|held by us, into a nearer conformity to the 
wholesaling it, (afterwards) that it was not|religion, the worship, and ways of the world. 
right to sell the article (in any way.) I in-|These influences are apparent in the same 
quired how much he thought he had; he said |disposition to shun the daily self-denial and 
he thought about ten gallons of whiskey andicross-bearing belonging to the Christian; in 
no other ardent spirits in his house. I pro-|the effort to reduce religion very much to a 
posed that he should throw it (the whiskey)|formal and intellectual work, which the un- 
on the ground; he spoke of its being a loss.|aided powers of man may originate or pro- 


a 


I think I spoke in this way, that when we 
felt anything to be wrong, that was the time 
to leave off and try to reform. That the 
Lord’s time was the best time, that (it was) 
dangerous to put it off and to keep the temp- 
tation about him. He seemed much broken 
down, and consented to throw it out if I 
thought best. I told him he should not lose 
by it if he did. He went into the house, 
took hold of the barrel, shook it and said he 
thought there was more in it than he had sup- 

osed. There was a number sitting in the 


ar room who kept their eyes upon us as if|the desire to be doing something for Christ’s| 


their curiosity was much excited, not know- 
ing what we were going to do. The poor 
man acted with a good degree of firmness, 
though no doubt it was a great cross to bear 
such a testimony against an article he had dealt 
in and used so much himself. I asked for a 
= and a measure; he had it brought; we 
ifted the barrel on the counter, those who 
sat looking on appeared struck with astonish- 
ment—their countenances looked quite sober. 
One man pleaded in favor of converting it into 
Vinegar 80 as not to waste it. We measured 
out a pailful, I carried it (out) and threw it on 
the ground, and so continued until we emptied 
the barrel. While we were drawing it off, he 
sold some to two men who promised it should 
be used for medicinal purposes ; to one to put 


on camphor, the other man’s wife was quite|be taught of Him who is the only saving 


mote; to smooth and widen the path to sal- 
vation, so as to make it more easy and attrac- 
tive to the tastes and inclinations of the un- 
regenerate mind; and to substitute works of 
a benevolent or ostensibly religious character, 
for lowly watchful waiting, in silent introver- 
sion, at the feet of Jesus, to be taught of Him, 
in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and who only can savingly 
instruct in the things which belong to the 
soul’s peace. 

The awakened mind is readily influenced by 


cause, and unless it watches diligently unto 


prayer, in the Light of the Lord, the will of 


man prompts this desire into unbidden ac- 
tivity ; takes pleasure in it; gradually dims 
the spiritual vision, and leads to the substitu- 
tion of these formal services, for the patient 
abiding under the heart-changing aud crucify- 
ing work of the Holy Spirit in the soul, which 
is in danger of settling down at ease in them. 

In the feeling of Christian love and interest 
for all our dear Friends, and especially for the 
younger class, we tenderly desire that we may 
all diligently watch against these plausible 
and delusive tendencies, and strive to dwell 
much inward with Christ Jesus, in reverent, 
silent retirement from the many alluring 
voices that are abroad, seeking above all to 


sick, he said the doctor directed him to get|Teacher, and who will not fail to give true 


peaco and rest to all who come to Him, take 
his yoke upon them, and learn of Him, who 
is meek and lowly of heart. 

The preciousness of our testimony to the 
prerogative of the Head of the Church to dis- 
pense to whomsoever He will, the gift of 
Gospel ministry, and against all ministry 
originating or performed in the will and wis- 
dom of man, has been renewedly felt at this 
time; having been revived by accounts re- 
ceived that a few of our members have not 
been sufficiently on their guard against lower- 
ing its importance and retarding its spread. 
Let usever bearin remembrance, dear Friends, 
that as it is only under the immediate influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit that acceptable wor- 
ship can be performed, so it is alone, when by 
the transforming power of his grace the Head 
of the Church has prepared any for his ser- 
vice, and bestowed a special gift therefor, that 
true gospel ministry can be exercised; aod 
this nut in. their own time and way, but when 
and where He freshly qualifies and appoints. 
Those who are thus called and commissioned, 
as they wait on their holy Leader, find they 
have nothing of their own to glory in, for, at 
bis command, and as He gives the matter, a 
necessity is laid upon them ; yea, woe is unto 
them if they preach not the gospel. Hence 
they are bound freely to dispense that which 
they also have freely received, looking for and 
accepting no other reward than that given 
by their Master for obeying his commands. 
—1867. 


Grinding Corn in Africa.—The corn is 
pounded in a large wooden mortar, like the 
ancient Egyptian one, with a pestle six feet 
long and about four inches thick. The pound- 
ing is performed by two or even three women 
at one mortar. Each befure delivering a blow 
with her pestle, gives an upward jerk of the 
body, so as to put strength into the stroke, 
and they keep exact time, so that two pestles 
are never in the mortar at the same moment. 
The measured thud, thud, thud, and the wo- 
men standing at their vigorous work, are 
associations inseparable from a prosperous 
African village. By the operation of pound- 
ing, with the aid of a little water, the hard 
outside scale or husk of the grain is removed, 
and the corn is made fit for the mill-stone. 
Tbe meal irritates the stomach unless cleared 
from the husk; without considerable energy 
in the operator, the husk sticks fast to the 
corn. Solomon thought that still more vigor 
than is required to separate the hard husk or 
bran from wheat would fail to separate “a fool 
from his folly.” “Though thou should’st bray 
a fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” 
—Livingstone’s Africa. 


A farmer who had recently listened to an 
exposition of the text from Isaiah, “ The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib; but Israel doth not know, my people 
doth not consider,” was giving food to his 
stock, when one of his oxen, evidently grate- 
ful for his care, fell to licking his bare arm. 

Instantly, with this simple incident, the 
Holy Spirit flashed conviction on the farmer’s 
mind. He burst into tears and exclaimed: 
“Yes, it is all true. This poor dumb brute is 
really more grateful to me than I am to God, 
and yet I am in debt to Him for everything. 
What asinnerI am!’’ The lesson had found 
its way to his heart, and wrought there 
effectually to lead him to Christ. 




















































For “The Friend.” | 
Letters of James Emilen, 
(Continued from page 379.) 

“ 2nd mo. 20th, 1855. I have been led, more 
than ever of late, to crave the condition ofa 
little child in the school of Christ, feeling that 
I should esteem it an unspeakable favor to be 
instructed even in the first rudiments, if I 
may only be assured it comes from the true 
teacher of his people. I greatly desire to be 
preserved from all deceit and mixture, and 
yet I find the enemy is ever watching to take 
me in weak moments, and I find, as 1 suppose 
we all do, that I am never safe without keep. 
ing in a watchful, prayerful condition, It 
feels to be very desirable that we constantly 
bear in mind, that the day and the night are 
both alike to Him—thbat in our times of strip- 
ping and desertion and temptation, we are as 
much under his baptizing hand, as in seasons 
of strength and comfort. But 1am instructed 
in many lessons, that I never learn as thorough- 
ly as I ought, and I crave the aid and sym- 
pathy of the members of our Father's family. 
* * * | felt a fear in my last letter that I 
wrote too much in the character of an adviser, 
which indeed, I feel but poorly quatified for, 
among the rocks and bars amidst which our 
vessel is now sailing. If I may only be pre- 
served from shipwreck and brought safely to 
land, I think I shall esteem it a great favor.” 

“3rd mo. 22d, 1855. I think it likely ex- 
ercised minds often feel as David expressed 
in that petition, ‘ Be not silent unto me, lest 
if thou be silent unto me, I be like them that 
go down into the pit.’ We love to behold his 
countenance, to hear his voice, even though 
it should seem to be under the cloud, or in 
the language of reproof—we even learn to 


love his judgments ; but to be left long with- 
out seeing our beloved or hearing his voice, 
is no doubt felt by all who rightly appreciate 


such favors, as a great trial. ‘Thou hidest 
thy face and we ure troubled.’ Is not this 
our greatest trouble ? and do we not sometimes 
feel a desire a little similar to this, extending 
towards our spiritual friends? Would it not 
be a great comfort to some of us, if we had 
many Peningtons, clear sighted, penetrating, 
honest, unflattering friends, and withal so 
compassionate, to write to us and to visit us. 
His love was so hopefal that he would scarcely 
cast any off, he thought there was healing 
virtue in divine grace sufficient for the great- 
est backsliders, if they would look to it. 

“T have been confined to my chamber for 
near two weeks * * * feel better physically, 
but not so much improved in other respects 
as I hoped for. While I was on my sick bed 
I was visited by a young man who had lived 
with me for some years in his early life. IL 
thought his visit seemed like meeting one in 
a long journey—with bread and wine—it so 
comforted me; he is a solid well-concerned 
Friend.” 


We Can Trust Still—Allen W. Gardiner, 
whose death was recently announced, was the 
founder of the South American Missionary 
Society, and a preacher in several parts of 
South America and Australia. When in Au- 
stralia his health failed, the sight of one eye 
was irreparably lost, and he began to fear the 
loss of the other. He then wrote: 


I often wonder, as with trembling hand 

I cast the seed along the furrow’d ground, 

If ripened fruit for God will there be found ; 
But I can trust, 
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I cannot know why suddenly the storm 

Should rage so fiercely round me in its wrath ; 

But this | know, God watches all my path, 
And | can trust. 


I have no power to look across the tide, 
To know, while here, the land beyond the river ; 
But this I know, I shall be God’s forever ; 

So I can trust. 


Selected. 
DYING WORDS OF NEANDER. 
I’m weary—I’m weary—let me go home. 
I’m weary, weary—let me go! 
For now the pulse of life declineth ; 
My spirit chides its lingering flow, 
For her immortal life she pineth. 


I feel the chill night-shadows fall ; 

The sleep steals on that knows no waking; 
Yet well I hear blest voices call, 

And bright above the day is breaking.. 


Not now the purple and the gold 

Of trailing clouds, at sunset glowing, 
These dim and fading eyes behold ; 

But splendors from the Godhead flowing. 


’Tis not the crimson Orient beam, 
O’er mountain-tops in beauty glancing ; 
Light from the throne! a flooding stream ; 
*Tis the eternal Sun advancing ! 


As oft, when waked the summer morn, 

Sweet breath of flowers the breezes bore me; 
In this serener, fairer dawn, 

Perfumes from Paradise float o’er me. 


The joy of life hath been to stand 
With spirits noble, true, confiding ; 

Oh, joy unthonght! to reach the band 
Of spotless souls with God abiding. 


Ye loved of earth! this fond farewell, 
That now divides us, cannot sever ; 
Swift-flying years their round shall tell, 
And our glad souls be one forever. 


On the far-off celestial hills, 
I see the tranquil sunshine lying ; 
And God himself my spirit fills 
With perfect peace—and this is dying ! 


Methinks I hear the rustling wings 
Of unseen messengers descending, 
And notes from softly trembling strings, 
With myriad voices sweetly blending. 


O thou, my Lord, adored! this soul 

Oft, oft its warm desires hath told thee ; 
Now wearily the moments roll, 

Until these waiting eves behold thee. 


Ah! stay my spirit here no more, 
That for her home so fondly yearneth ; 
There joy’s bright cup is running o’er, 
There love’s pure flame forever burneth. 
—Dr. Ray Palmer. 


Selected. 
WHAT WE SHOULD CARE FOR. 


[From the Swedish, in the New England Journal of } 
Education. 
It matters little where 1 was born, 
Or if my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether they shrank at the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure ; 
But whether [ live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I am, 
It matters much ! 


It matters little how long I stay 

In a world of sorrow, sin, and care ; 
Whether in youth I am called away, 

Or live till my bones and pate are bare ; 
But whether I do the best I can 

To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
On the faded cheek of my fellow-man, 

It matters much ! 


It matters little where be my grave, 
Or on the land or on the sea, 
By purling brook or ’neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or naught to me; 
But whether the angel Death comes down 
And marks my brow with his loving touch, 
As one that shall wear the victor’s crown, 
It matters much! 


For “The Friend.” 
A Tour in Maroeeo and the Great Atlas, 
(Concluded from page 379.) 

“To collect plants was now scarcely possi- 
ble, for the snow covered the surface, and 
it was necessary to kick it away from the 
tufts of grass or dwarf bushes, in order to as. 
certain what might be growing beneath. The 
wind, which had hitherto spared us, now 
joined itself to the opposing forces, driving 
the snow with blinding force, and making the 
cold, already severe, well nigh intolerable, 
The poor fellows who had for some way fol- 
lowed us without further remonstrance, now 
renewed with redoubled energy their appeal 
that we should return. Kissing the hem of 
our coats at one moment, brandishing their 
arms with passionate gestures, or .actually 
pulling us back at another, they really im- 
pressed us more by their pitiable appearance, 
exposed with the slightest covering to the 
bitter blast, their feet and bare legs cut and 
bleeding from the rocks and thorny bushes of 
the way. 

‘‘]t was now apparent that the dread with 
which these men were evidently impressed 
did not arise solely from apprehension of an 
encounter with human enemies. Firmly be- 
lieving that the heights of the Atlas are ino- 
habited by djinns, or demons, it was obvious 
to our companions that the storm was caused 
by their anger at the intrusion of strangers 
into their sanctuary. We had not before 
noticed that one of the Shelluhs carried with 
him a live cock under bis arm. In a state of 
the utmost excitement, he now proceeded to 
cut the animal’s throat, in order thus to ap- 
pease the wrath of our supernatural foes, then 
renewing the appeal to us to forego further 
provocation. 

“ In emphatic English, and such pantomime 
as we could command, we explained that we 
were determined to reach the top, but would 
then immediately return, and proceeded to 
face the last portion of the ascent. This lay 
through a broad couloir, some twenty to thirty 
feet wide, between steep walls of rock where, 
on narrow ledges giving scarcely any hold for 
snow, the last plants were collected. The 
storm, now almost a hurricane, raged with 
increasing violence ; it was scarcely possible 
to face it, and our bands and feet gave scarce- 
ly any token of sensation. The thermometer, 
though carried in a pocket, marked 25° Fahr. 
(or about — 4° Cent.) when last observed. 
Maw pushed on with increasing vigor, and, 
in the driving snow, was soon lost to sight. 
Presently, shouts were heard, and he reap- 
peared, saying that he had reached the ridge 
'where the ground fell away on the southern 
side, that he could see absolutely nothing in 
any direction, and, owing to the severity of 
the cold, found it impossible to remain. He 
estimated the height at rather more than one 
hundred feet above the point reached by 
Ball, who in turn was about sixty feet above 
Hooker. They descended through that short 
space; and, after very brief deliberation, de- 
cided that no more could be done, and that a 
speedy descent was the only possible course, 
The appearance of the party was singular, 
and not one could have been recognized by 
his nearest friends. Faces of a livid purple 
tint were enclosed by masses of hair thickly 
matted with ice, and the beards, frozen in the 
direction of the wind, projected on one side, 
giving a strangely distorted expression to 
each countenance.”’ 
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“In the valley little snow had fallen, and|He proceeded by a series of unearthly yells}but if we would enjoy the ripest fruitage of 
that was half melted, and continued to fallin|and frantic gesticulations, to attempt to uat-|grace we must expect to wait as well as labor 
that intermediate condition between snowand |tract Hooker's attention, and arge his retarn.| and pray. 
rain that forms slush, a word of odious im-| When these demonstrations were found to be| 1 have two seeds ; each came from a luscious 
port except for its associations with the Christ-|useless, and he perceived that Ball was also/fruit. If I piant the one | will have, in a few 
mas holidays. We learned that the sheik, Si|about to follow in the ascent, he commenced| weeks, a vine covered with ‘melons. Bat in 
Hassan, was waiting for us some way lower |a fresh series of exclamations and pantomimic|the autamn that vine will die. It will repay 
down in the valley, and without halting we/gestures, of which the burden seemed to be|me well for the care and culture I give it. 
pushed on to meet him. Long waiting in|that if we went to the top, we were certain|But it lasts only asummer. The other seed, 
cold and wet does not mend any man’s temper, |to be shot; but the same argument that was|if placed in mellow soil, will give me this 
and the sheik, already much annoyed that his|used with effect on the Tagherot Pass—the|season only a little scion—a mere twig with 
injunctions not to let us go beyond the Saint’s| gift of a silver coin—was so far successful that|/a few leaves—no flower or fruit. The next 
tomb bad been ineffectual, was doubtless ina}no attempt was made to arrest Ball’s pro-jyear it will be somewhat larger. It will send 
savage humor when we at length appeared, |gress, and, after ascending a few hundred feet|out branches, and bear more leaves, but yet 
after successfully breaking through all thejhigher, the unwilling guide gave up the at-jno fruit. I prune it, I dig around it, I pro- 
restraints he had contrived. Yet he managed |tempt, and rested comfortably until he had/tect it from the winds, and from insects that 
to put a good face on the matter, offered his|an opportunity of rejoining Hooker in his}would prey upon its bark and leaves. I do 
congratulations on our safe return, and invited | descent.’’ this three, four, five, six years, and then I am 
us to partake of some food that was provided| “ Hooker reached the summit about 2 p.M.,|;rewarded with a few white blossoms of a 
in a spot where an overhanging rock gavojand was rejoined by Ball nearly half an hour} peculiar and delightful fragrance. These are 
partial shelter. This did not save the poor|later. Excepting some light fleecy cumuli|succeeded, in due time, by a few ripe oranges. 
fellows who had done their best to keep us| floating over the low country to the north, at| Now I rejoice. But why? What are those 
within the intended limit from a desperate|a lower level than the eye, the sky was cloud-|half a dozen oranges as the return for so much 
‘blowing-up,’ and many threats of future ven-|less; but in some directions a thin haze ob-|work and waiting? Oh! they are the first- 
geance. Drenched and cold as we were, the|scured the details of the vast panorama. Our|fruits only. They are the beginning of re- 
invitation to halt was anything but tempting; |first glance was inevitably directed towards|sults that will go with steady increase for 
but in this country the obligations of bospi-|the unknown region to the south, and there,|many years. In time, if I continue to culti- 
tality are binding on the receiver as well as|at a distance of fifty or sixty miles, rose the|vate my tree, it will yield me a thousand 
the giver, and it was necessary to wait some|range of Anti-Atlas, showing a wavy outline,joranges a year. It will live acentury. It 
time and eat a few mouthfuls before proceed-| with rounded summits, and no apparent deep} will become an inheritance for my children, 
ing on our homeward way to Arround.” depression, rising, as we estimated, toa heightjand my children’s children. It will be an 

The observations of our travellers gave the|of from 9,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea.” jarboreal gold mine for several generations. 
height of the pass they here reached 11,484} On their return they “found the sheik ina 
feet, and they estimated the mean height of| state of thorough exasperation at our success 
the main ridge to be at least 12,200 feet. in defeating his orders, probably aggravated 

Their second successful attempt to reach|by the tedium of waiting for our return. He 
the summit of the mountain was up the Ams-| discharged volleys of fierce abuse at the guide 
miz valley, where their difficulties were in-}who had failed to keep us within the pro- 
creased by the deep-rooted suspicion of stran-|scribed limits, but was not openly disrespect- 
gers entertained by the mountaineers, and ful in his manner towards the Christian hakim 
the religious bigotry of the local sheik, who|who had come to his country under the im- 
flatly refused permission. Hooker assumed | mediate shadow of imperial protection. Fore- 
a resolute tone, and said to the interpreter,|seeing future trouble in returning through 
“ Tell him, that the Sultan has issued his order|the valley after dark, he was evidently much 
we should go to the snow—El Graoui [the|annoyed at the necessity for awaiting Ball’s 
governor of the district] has ordered that we'arrival. To calm his impatience, Hooker 
shall go to the snow—the Kaid of Amsmiz lent him a field telescope, and the novel ex- 
has ordered that we shall go to the snow—if| perience so much amused him that his ill- 
he refuses to carry out their orders, we sball| humor appeared to vanish for the time. Un- 
return to Amsmiz, and send a courier to the | civilized men are like children, rarely remain- 
Viceroy and to El Graoui, and we shall seeing long under the same impression; and 
what will be the consequence.” The sheik|even when seemingly quite possessed by some 
sullenly gave way and promised that all)strong feeling, are led away from it by the 
should be ready the next morning. veriest trifle.” 

The following day, the sheik put them in| 
charge of a guide with strict injunctions to| Waiting—When Jesus, beyond Jordan, re- 
lead as far as the snow, but not to allow them ‘ceived a message that Lazarus whom he loved 
to proceed farther. The account says: was sick, ‘‘he abode two days still in the 

“ By the time we reached the lower skirts/same place.” He did not hasten to comfort} Too Dear a Whistle—As a family com- 
of a long snow slope that stretched upwards his sick friend, or to heal him, but waited posed of three persons, father, mother, and 
towards the summit of the mountain, the! until he died, before going to Bethany. This/little son—a bright little fellow—were taking 
sun, which had now ascended nearly to the;delay must have seemed strange to his dis-|a trip on one of the railroads that run through 
zenith, beat down upon us with intense rays,|ciples and to Mary and Martha at first. But/ Williamsport, Pa., a little incident occurred 
that drove two of the party to seek some they understood it afterward. The blessing|that is worth relating. The day wasa balmy 
temporary shelter. The Shelluh guide pro-|was fuller and richer for every hour that it|one, and the window was raised to admit the 
bably considered that he had done his day’s was delayed. We all need the discipline of|fresh air. Little Fred, like all children, in- 
work ; and, finding a narrow rim of shadow| waiting. We all need to understand that|sisted on putting his head out of the open 
under an overhanging rock, lay down, with! God's best gifts are never bestowed at once.| window to see what was going on outside of 
his head screened from the blazing heat. Ball,, How long Abraham waited for the birth of|the train. The father, somewhat alarmed at 
who was suffering from a violent head-ache, Jesus! How long the Hebrews waited and|the conduct of his son, tried various plans 
also found a spot that gave partial shade. |sighedin Egypt! How long the world waited| without resorting to force to keep him within 
Hooker took advantage of the halt to push for the coming of Christ! That which grows|bounds, but without success, until a bright 
on at a steady pace that soon carried him be-| rapidly is usually short-lived and of little|idea came up in his mind. “Fred, Fred,’ 
yond the reach of interference from the guide.| value. That which matures slowly is usually|said the father, “keep your head in or the 
When Ball felt able to resume the ascent, the’ permanent. Jonah’s gourd sprang up in ajwind will take your bat” and in order to 
guide sprung to his feet, and for the first time night, but it perished next day. So with many | frighten his hopeful, he slyly slipped the hat 
became aware that one of the party was al-'a mushroom growth. Speedy results—prompt| off the little one’s head and concealed it. As 
ready too far ahead to be easily overtaken.’ answers to prayer—may be very precious ;|soon as this was done the child began crying, 


There‘are families in Italy that live upon the 
fruit of a few orange trees planted by their 
great-grandfathers. 





Something about Stairs.—Three days in a 
week at least the mother of a family who does 
her own work must be on her feet from morn- 
ing till night--washing day, ironing day, 
baking day—and in this count, sweeping day 
and the day for general housework is not 
enumerated. If her working rooms are all 
on one floor her tasks are hard enough, but 
suppose her kitchen is in a basement, and her 
dining-room and sitting-room on the second 
floor, and her wood-house a step or two down, 
and her water likewise, the addition to the 
labor required is simply enormous. A house 
might as well be built on a steep side-hill, so 
far as doing the work is concerned, as to be 
built with steps from one room to the other. 
The woman who does her own work ought 
to have, on absolutely one level, the kitchen, 
the pantry, the dining-room, the nursery, and 
be able to get wood and water without taking 
one step up or down.—L. L. Shepherd. 
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and could not be appeased. Finally puter 
familias told him to look in an opposite direc- 
tion and he would whistle the hat back again, 
all of which was very neatly done, and the 
happy parents settled back in their seat and 
began to converse pleasantly, thinking they 
had cured little Fred; but not so, for ina 
very short time he seemed to brighten up 
suddenly, and away he sent his little hat 
through the car window, shouting as it dis- 
appeared, “Papa, whistle again!” Moral— 
never deceive your children. 


Communicated for “ The Friend.” 

The hope that some one better qualified to 
write a description of it, may have seen the 
wonderful electrical phenomenon which oc- 
curred during a heavy thunderstorm on the 
afternoon of the 11th instant, not far from 
Media, Delaware county, has been the induce- 
ment to send the following notice of it for 
“The Friend.” 

The writer had been sitting for a long time 
at a window which commanded a fine view 
of the western horizon, bounded by beautiful 


slopes of woodland. alternating with those of 


rich corn-fields and ripening grain, and enjoy- 
ing the grand exhibition of almost incessant 
broad flashes of lightning from the north and 
south, but more especially the exquisite dis- 
play of brilliant zigzag streaks and winding 
streams of liquid fire that were ever and anon 
darting hither and thither over the western 
clouds. Yet all this, though certainly un- 
usually grand and beautiful, of its kind, was 
nothing novel or rare. But suddenly there 
arose, almost perpendicularly, a column of 
fire, evidently coming out of the earth from 
behind a neighboring piece of woods. Rising 
up in some measure like a skyrocket, yet not 
so rapidly, it displayed a fiery pillar of greater 
apparent breadth than that of a rocket, but 
divided into a succession of fire-balls, linked 
closely together like a chain, by short sec- 
tions of electric light. This extraordinary 
chain of meteors rose at first perpendicularly, 
in a slightly serpentine line, then curved over 
until it passed over the house, where, when 
about the zenith, (and perhaps encountering 
an opposing current of electricity), it exploded 
with a tremendous crash. Very heavy peals 
of thunder had occurred several times during 
this storm; but the several members of the 
family, none of whom but myself had been 
privileged to witness this grand exhibition, 
all agreed that this crash was unlike any 
thunder they had ever before heard, and re- 
sembled rather some great explosion, followed 
by grand reverberations. There was a de- 
gree of solemnity amounting to awe, attend- 
ing and following it, which was deeply im- 
pressive, and which, I think, I can never 
forget. 
7th mo. 15th, 1879. 


Judicious Instruction —A pleasant incident 
occurred in a public school some time since. 
It seems the boys attending the school of the 
average age of seven years had in their play 
of bat and ball broken one of the neighbor's 
windows, but no clue to the offender could be 
obtained, as he would not confess, nor would 
any of his associates expose him. The case 
troubled the teacher; and on one of the citi- 
zens visiting the school, she privately and 
briefly stated the circumstances, and wished 
him, in some remarks to the scholars, to ad- 
vert to the principle involved in the case. 
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The address had referenee principally to the 
conduct of the boys in the streets and at 
their sports; the principles of rectitude and 
kindness which should govern them every- 
where, even when alone, and when they 
thought no one was present to observe. The 
scholars seemed deeply interested in the re 
marks. A very short time after the visitor 
had left the school a little boy arose from his 
seat and said: “Mrs. L., I batted the ball 
that broke the window. Another boy threw 
the ball, but I batted it and it struck the 
window. Iam willing to pay forit.” There 
was silence in the school as the little boy was 
speaking, and continued for a minute after he 
had closed. “Bat it won’t be right for one 
to pay for the glass,” said another boy, rising 
in his seat; ‘‘ because we were engaged alike 
in the play; I'll pay my part.” “And I!” 
“And I!” A thrill of pleasure seemed to run 
through the school at this display of correct 
feeling. The teacher’s heart was touched, 
and she felt more than ever the responsibility 
of her charge.—Hogq’s Instructor. 


Religious Items, &e. 
War vs. Christianity.—One of the English 


had came on to Belgian soil, with two hun. 
dred boys, opened up an establishment, which 
the authorities ordered to move out of the 
country in a week, 

Statistics.—According to recent statistics 
of Churches in the State of New York, in 
sittings the leading denominations rank in 
the following order: Methodists, 700,678 ; 
Presbyterians, 372,662; Baptists, 351,308; 
Protestant Episcopalians, 226,002; Reformed 
(Datch), 109,815; Congregationalists, 107,- 
847 ; Lutherans, 77,731. In communicants, 
these same denominations rank as follows; 
Methodists, 198 900; Presbyterians, 123,698; 
Baptists, 109,972; Protestant Episcopalians, 
78,515 ; Reformed (Dutch), 34,397; Luth- 
erans, 34,139; Congregationalists, 30,922. 

Harmony between Northern and Southern 
Presbyterians.—Words of greeting were ex- 
changed by telegraph between the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterian Assemblies. The 
Northern Assembly sent the following: “The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
now in session at Saratoga Springs, presents 
its cordial salutation to the General Assembly 
in session at Louisville, praying for them 
grace. mercy, and peace thruagh our Lord 


journals lately stated that Robert Moffat, the| Jesus Christ, in behalf of the Assembly, and 


father-in-law of David Livingstone, and for 
many years a missionary among the African 
people, approved of the Zulu war, as a means 
of spreading Christianity ; and used the fol- 
lowing language, “The venerable Dr. Moffat 
has found energy in his declining years to 
preach the extermination of the Zulus in 
the cause of Christianity.” This statement 
brought forth the following satisfactory re- 
ly— 
“It is evident that one who can make the 
above assertion and others of a like spirit is 
an enemy of missions to the heathen world. 
Nothing can be farther from the truth than 
the above declaration, and the writer, I try 
to persuade myself, would blush with shame 
did he but know the character and history of 
one who has spent the greater portion of a 
long life unceasingly proclaiming the spirit 
of Him who came to the world to preach 
‘Peace on earth and good-will to men.’ Ever 
animated by that spirit, he has at the risk of 
life prevented collisions of warlike tribes, and 
on more than one occasion been surrounded 
by men eager to destroy him, while doing all 
in his power for their own sakes that they 
might ‘bury the spear.’ Again and again 
he has escaped amid a shower of spears, war 
axes, and clubs, and all arising from his un- 
dying desire to prevent war. As to the 
charge brought ‘against a large section of 
the missionaries, looking at the present de- 
struction of human life as a jehad, or holy 
war, waged in the interests of the spread of 
the Gospel, and, therefore, to be sanctified by 
all the company of the preachers,’ is like the 
above, which I believe to be utterly without 
foundation, so far as I have known mission- 
aries, and I have known many. So far from 
preaching the extermination of the Zulus, I 
have repeatedly, in public and private, ex- 
pressed my opinion that the Gospel cannot 
be enforced by the sword, and that mission 
work all over South Africa has been thrown 
back fifty years by the present war with the 
Zulus. Yours, a constant reader, 
Ropert Morrat.” 

Monks in Belgium—The Belgian Govern. 
ment continue their warfare against monks. 
Recently, an order expelled from Germany 


in the sympathies of a common faith and 
order.” 

To this kindly greeting the Southern As. 
sembly sent the following reply: “The Gene- 
ral Assembly at Louisville cordially recipro- 
cates the kind Christian salutation of the 
General Assembly at Saratoga, and commends 
that body to the grace of our common Lord 
and Master, praying that his presence may 
overshadow it, and its deliberations all be 
directed for his glory.” 


Natural History, Seience, &e. 

Peculiar Plants.—Among the plants in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew is the Peruvian Mastic. 
The cells of its leaves contain a great quan- 
tity of volatile oil, a resinous matter, which is 
violently expelled if the leaves are placed in 
water, the recoil causing a motion that ap- 
pears to be spontaneous. In Italy, where 
this plant succeeds well in the open air, a 
shower of rain renders the air fragrant with 
discharged oil. 

In the same gardens is the Manchineel, a 
Euphorbiaceous tree from the sandy shores 
of the tropical parts of South America. The 
milk-white juice of this plant has a volatile 
poisonous principle, which however is not 
virulent enough to render credible the in- 
numerable marvels related concerning its ef- 
fects. 

A Buried Lake Village.-—The waters of the 
Swiss Lakes have been unusually low during 
last spring, owing to the long continued frosts 
shutting off the ordinary supply of water 
from the small streams flowing into them. 
This has led to the discovery of many traces 
of the ancient lake inhabitants. The most 
remarkable of these was in the Canton of 
Berne in a peat moss bordering on a small © 
lake about a mile in circumference. In this 
moss a trench was dug. Directly under the 
turf, says the Spectator, were found numerous 
remains of piles on which the houses of the 
lake dwellers were probably placed ; further 
down, flint implements and weapons, inter- 
mixed with bone-tools, articles in wood, bones 
of animals and pottery were turned up in 
greatabundance. The flint implements were 
of the usual shape and sort—arrow and lance 
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heads, knives and saws—and, as many raw, 
spoiled and broken flints were found, it is con- 
jectured that the dwellers were in the habit 
of making their own toolsand arms. But as 
flint is not found in the neighborhood, the 
crude material must have been brought from 
a distance, probably from France. Many 
articles were found made from serpentine 
and other minerals. Stonessplintered by the 
action of heat abound. These it is supposed 
were used for boiling water. The pottery is 
very primitive, made entirely by hand and 
baked before an open fire. The lake-dwellers 
were also basket makers and not unskilled in 
carpentry,—one of the “finds” being a bent 
basket handle exactly like those now in use, 
and a hatchet handle. Bone chisels were 
numerous. Arrow heads of the same material 
were found, and the bone of a stag fashioned 
into a pair of forks. 
bone hair pins found, it is evident that they 
paid some attention to the adornment of their 
persons. 

Among the animal remains are the bones 
of the dog, badger, otter, the wild ox, bear, 
common cow and moor cow, stag and pig. 

Nordenskjold in the Arctic Seas.—Those who 
have felt interested in the progress of the 
Swedish expedition which has attempted the 
solution of one of the problems of navigation, 
and has sought to prove experimentally that 
the India seas may be reached by a northern 
voyage along the Arctic shores of Europe and 
of Asia and through the Behrings Strait, 
will be gratified to learn that Professor Nor- 
denskjold has accomplished the feat after en- 
countering great peril, and it is now proved 
that there is a navigable water north of Asia. 

Other explorations will undoubtedly be 
made.in the same field; and now that it is 
known that a route exists which is clear of 
ice at certain seasons, it is possible that it 
may be so defined as to become comparatively 
safe. 

Nordenskjold made his first voyage in 1875, 
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who is himself a professional sailor, took the 
greatest interest in the project, and readily 
became its patron. He granted him a con- 
siderable sum of money, and commissioned 
several of the ablest of his naval officers to 
accompany the expedition, [which started 
from Tromsoe, in Norway,7th mo. 25th, 1878.] 

“In December last, full reports from the 
expedition were received in Sweden. A let- 
ter from Christiana, Norway, published in the 
Herald of January 11th, 1879, contained a 
transcript of an extended communication from 
the gallant explorer, dated ‘On board the 
Vega, east of Cape Chelyuskin, August 20th, 
1878.’ In it he chronicles the voyage from 
the Yenisei and his successful doubling of the 
North Cape, accomplished the previous day. 
On leaving Port Dickson, August 10th, the 
Vega was favored with a fine breeze and 


From the number of|started under full sail, but a few hours later 


the sea was covered with fog, and the ad. 
vance had to be made with great caution 
through a group of small islands not indicated 
on the chart. The second day the fog be- 
came so dense that the Vega was obliged to 
lie for some hours close to a small sterile 
island, covered with thin mosses, which af- 
forded a rich harvest for the botanist, Dr. 
Almquist. The sea was bat slightly salt, at 
least on the surface, but the zoologist obtained 
by dredging abundant specimens of the pure 
forms of deep-sea life. In the afternoon the 
fog lifted, and the steamer proceeded on its 
way through thin, rotten ice, which scarcely 
arrested her motion. In this manner the 
voyage continued leisurely, and the zoologists 
on board obtained splendid stores of marine 
animals peculiar to the Arctic seas, and hith- 
erto unknown to science. Fish were abun- 
dant, but the shores were almost destitute of 
the usual Arctic birds. 

‘* Professor Nordenskjold thus chronicles a 
remarkable mineralogical discovery: ‘ While 
the ship was lying moored to one of the few 
pieces of floating ice which we encountered 
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commends Actinia Harbor as a site for a per- 
manent station for scientific observation, es- 
pecially those of a meteorological character. 
On the 18th the Vega sailed along the Taimur 
Island and on the 19th along the peninsula 
of Chelyuskin, the sea being almost free from 
ice, though there was a bay filled with an un- 
broken ice field. At six o’clock on that day 
the North Cape of Asia was reached, and the 
Vega cast anchor in a little creek with flags 
flying and firing a salute with one of her 
small guns. The promontory lay clear in the 
sunshine free from snow. A polar bear was 
walking to and fro on the beach, now and 
then looking and snaffing in the direction of 
the creek, until frightened away by the noise 
of the salute. The expedition remained at 
the North Cape until noon of the 20th, mak- 
ing some excursions inland and taking astro- 
nomical observations. 

“ The details of Nordenskjold’s voyage sub- 
sequently to leaving the mouth of the Lena 
are as yet unknown, the only certain fact 
being the detention for many months in the 
ice near Kellett Land, as reported by a vessel 
which arrived at San Francisco. It iseun- 
necessary now to recount the various mea- 
sures of relief which were in process of exe- 
cution, but which have happily proved un- 
necessary by the arrival of the Vega in Bebr- 
ings Strait.”—Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Unfaithfulness to discoveries of duties, 
plainly imparted, is the parent of doubtings 
and distrusts.—S. Scott. 
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The increasing disposition manifested in 
different parts of the Society of Friends to 
make arrangements for the support of those 
who are engaged in the work of the ministry, 


under the generous patronage of Oscar Dick-|and found to be of sufficient strength to bear|is one of the marked features of that gradual 


son, and reached the mouth of the Yenisei. 
He and his immediate staff ascended that 
river while the remainder of the expedition 
returned to Hammerfest in the short space of 
tendays. Weare told that in Siberia he was 
regarded as a benefactor, who had realized 
the hopes of many generations, by opening a 


a dozen men, Lieutenant Nordquist and [} 
descended on the ice to see whether I here! 
could find any trace of the remarkable sub- 
stance of cosmic origin which I found in 
1872 on the ice at the northern coast of 
Spitzbergen. I could find nothing of the sort 
here; but Lieutenant Nordquist directed my 


change from the doctrines as well as the prac- 
tices of our predecessors in religious profes- 
sion, which bas been going on now for many 
years; a change which is welcomed by some 
as an improvement, and deprecated by others 
as a mournful declension, and which neces- 
sarily breaks the unity of the body and intro- 


commercial highway to Europe through the/attention to some yellow spots on the ice,| duces discord and division. 


Arctic Ocean. 

The next year he made another successful 
voyage to the Yenisei, disposed of a cargo of 
merchandise, shipped new goods, and returned 
to Hammerfest after an absence of seven 
weeks, 

The particulars of the present expedition, 
which has resulted so favorably, we clip from 
the N. Y. Herald of Fifth month 28th. 

“The favorable results of his two voyages 
encouraged Professor Nordenskjold toa bolder 
step. He no longer hesitated to affirm the 
possibility of rounding Taimur Land and the 
North Cape of Asia to the Lena River, and 
believed it possible to reach Behring Strait 
by the Arctic Sea. He also affirmed that the 
icebergs which accumulate on the eastern 
coast of Nova Zembla disappear every sum- 
mer, being thawed out by the enormous mass 
of fresh water poured out by the three great 
rivers of Siberia. A new expedition on a 
vaster scale was planned, and an appeal was 
made for support to Oscar, King of Sweden 
and Norway. This enlightened monarch, 


which I asked him to collect and hand to the 
botanist of the expedition for examination, 
thinking they proceeded from some diato- 
mous mad. At the examination afterwards 
made, it was discovered that the substance in 
question was of no organic product, but coarse 
sand, consisting exclusively of very beauti- 
fully formed crystals, of a diameter reaching 
even up toa couple of millimeters. I have 
not yet had time or opportunity to examine 
them more closely, but, as an experienced 
mineralogist, I can see that this mineral is 
no common terrestrial one, but that it, per- 
haps, is a substance crystalized from the sea 
water by the severe winter frost.’ 

“ Between the 14th and the 18th of August 
the Vega lay at anchor in an excellent port 
in the sound between the Island of Taimur 
and the Continent, which the explorer named 
Actinia Harbor, on account of the numerous 
sea anemones there found. Mosses and lich- 
ens were abundant, affording a splendid pas- 
ture for reindeer, which were seen, though in 
scanty number. Professor Nordenskjold re- 


Where a minister is drawn by the Head of 
the Church to travel in Gospel service, and 
his own estate is insufficient to defray the 
necessary experses, it is right that sufficient 
help should be given by the Church or some 
of its members, so that the service intended 
should not be hindered. If the family of such 
an one is likely to suffer during the absence 
of its natural caretaker, it is right that their 
situation should be inquired into and relief 
afforded by concerned Friends, as is done in 
the cuse of all of our members who are in dis- 
tress. This care has been taken by the So- 
ciety since its first organization, and mani- 
festly flows from that love of one another, and 
of the blessed cause of truth and righteous- 
ness, which should ever prevail in the hearts 
of real Christians. Nor is it in any degree 
inconsistent with the command of our Saviour 
to his disciples, “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” For ion a healthy state of the 
Church, the relief extended to the families is 
not because one of their number is a preacher, 
but because they are brethren in want; and 
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the help given to the minister is not as com-|command; if no such impression is felt, to sit 
pensation for his preaching, but simply the|in silence, wrestling for the arising of spiritual 
defraying of those expenses which must be |life—an exercise which has often been abund- 
incurred in reaching the people to whom thelantly blessed without the utterance of words. 
Lord sends him, and which he has not funds . 

of his own to discharge. 

We believe there is a growing tendency 
practically to ee the old distinction be- Unirep Srates.—A train, consisting of a locomotive 
tween clergy and laity; to recognize certain |and four cars, recently left the depot of Pennsylvania 
persons as belonging to a distinct class from |Railroad at 7.35 4. M., and arrived in Jersey City at 
their brethren,—a class who are expected to|9.25. A part of the distance was travelled at the rate 
devote more of their time to the service of jof seventy miles per hour. The return trip was made 
religion, and who therefore ought to be re- in one hour and fifty minutes. It is stated that arrange- 


: ; >, : ments are made to continue this fast line daily. 
lieved from the ordinary duty of laboring for The Baldwin Locomotive Works completed on the 
the support of their families. But it is one of |10th inst. their 4700th locomotive. 
the glories of the Christian dispensation that| The Board of Managers of Pennsylvania Society to 
all those who fully partake of its blessings are Protect Children from Cruelty, state, that during the 

. . al bit ee |past six months, 284 cases have been brought to their 
. kings and priests unto God,” — “@ royal inotice, involving the custody of 649 children. This is 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, | regarded by the secretary, as an evidence of the increase 
that they should show forth the praises of of the society’s field of labor, being much in excess of 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Markets, &e.—U. S. sixes, 1881, 104}; 5’s, registered, 
102} ; do. coupon, 1035 ; 44 per cents, 106; 4 per cents, 
102. 


Cotton.—Sales of middlings at 12} a 12} cts. per Ib, 
for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum—Crude, 6 cts. in barrels, and standard 
white, 6} cts. for export, and 9} a 9} cts. per gallon for 
home use. 

Linseed oil, Calcutta, 64 a 65 cts.; American, 62 a 63 
cts. Lard oil, 48 cts. for ice pressed. Crude sperm, 78 
a 80 cts.; bleached winter, 92 a 95 cts. per gallon. 

Fruit.—Apples, $2.25 a $2.50 per barrel. North 
Carolina peaches, $2 a $2.50 per box, ($ bush.), Georgia 
do., $1.50 a $1.75 per basket. Raspberries, 3 a 4 cts, 
per pint. Cherries, 5 a7 cts. per pound; fancy, 8 a 12 
ets. Watermelons, $20 a $25 per 100. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, medium and fancy, $5 a 
$5.75; western do. do., $5.50 a $5.90; patent, $7.25, 
Rye flour, $3.25 a $3.50. Corn meal, $2.40. 

Grain.— Wheat is firmer, but quiet; new red and 
amber, $1.13 a $1.15; old ditto, $1.18. Rye, 62 cts. 
Corn, 46 a 50 cts. Oats, mixed, 37} a 38 cts.; white, 
39 a 41 cts. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 85 cts. to $1 per 


Him who has called them out of darkness 
into his marvellous light. He who has been 
called into the ministry is under no different 
obligations than other Christians to labor for 
the extension of Christ’s kingdom in the earth, 
thotgh his line of service may be different, 
because it is the duty of all to labor in the 
Lord’s vineyard, and to perform such services 
therein as the great Hasbandman may ap- 
point them. 

The sentiment which regards ministers as 
a separate class of Christians, to be treated in 
a different manner from the other members 
of the Church, we believe is closely connected 
with a departure from, or at least a weakened 
hold on one of our most distinguishing doc- 
trines—that the ministry can only be rightly 
exercised under the fresh anointing and im- 
mediate putting forth of the Head of the 
Charch, and that without this Divine qualifi- 
cation it is no better than sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal, however ardent in its charac- 
ter, intellectual in its tone, or replete with 
Scripture quotations it may be. 

The value and efficacy of Gospel ministry 
depend not on the intellectual ability of the 
speaker, his mental cultivation or the amount 
of scripture information he may have ac- 
quired ; still less on that study of the sacred 
records and comparison of texts and doctrines 
which may make him wise in his own conceit, 
while still involved in the mists of spiritual 


darkness ; but it dependson the minister being 
brought into that hamble, teachable and at- 
tentive state, in which he is prepared to hear 


the inspeaking voice of the Minister of minis 


jany previous six months. During this time there were|100 pounds; mixed, 65 a 75 cts. ; straw, 85 cts. a $1 per 
‘fifty arrests made, and 213 children were removed for|100 pounds. 
\charges of neglect, cruelty, &c., all of whom were pro-| Beef cattle.—Market moderately acttve, and good 
vided with homes. cattle rather higher—extra, 5} cts.; good, 5} cts., and 
Five ocean steamships sailed from New York on the|common 3} a 4} cts. per pound. Cows, $20 a $30 per 
12th, carrying over six hundred saloon and steerage|head. Calves, 3 a 5} cts. per pound. Sheep, 3 a 5 cts, 
passengers and very large cargoes. per pound as to quality. Lambs,4a6 cts. Hogs, 5} 
The growth of the business of American clock and |a 6 cts. per pound, as to condition. 
watch manufacture for export, is illustrated in the| Fore1iGN.—The remains of the Prince Imperial ar- 
statistics, showing that in 1870 the value of American |rived in England, on the British ship Orontes, on the 
clocks exported was $584,273; watches, $5.325; in|10th inst., and the funeral ceremonies were observed 
1878, clocks, $936,003; watches, $140,794. The im-|on the 12th. Considerable ill feeling is said to be 
|portation of Swiss watches has dwindled to inconse-|manifested in France at the great demonstration of 
quential figures, and we stand second to France in the |mourning in England for the dead prince. 
amount of our export trade. John Joseph Mechi, the noted scientific agriculturist, 
A tabular statement has been prepared at the Post-|writes to the Z'imes, “ Another week of flooding storms 
|office Department, making a comparison between the|and low temperature has put the finishing stroke to the 
jissue of stamps, stamped envelopes and postal cards for|agricultural disaster. It is now too late for the crops 
1878-79. The total value of this year’s issues is $29,-|to recover. They are considerably injured, even on 
539,050.93, an increase of $971,866.17 over the value| well farmed and drained lands, while on ill-farmed and 
of those of last year. The increase in the number of|undrained lands, the matter is simply ruinous. The 
ordinary postage stamps is 4.29 per cent. as compared | wheat will suffer less than the spring crops. Weeding 
with an increase of 7.66 per cent. for 1878 over 1877.|is hopeless, and unless we get the promised hot, dry 
This comparative falling off is due to the effect of the| weather, many grass and clover crops, and even peas 
new law for the compensation of postmasters, having] will rot ungathered.” 
for its basis the number of stamps cancelled, not the| Henry Bessemer has taken out 160 patents—almost 
number sold, which has put a stop to speculative pur-|as many as Edison—and one of them, his process for 
chases, There were 221,807,000 postal cards issued, an|making steel, ranks as one of the most brilliant inven- 
increase of ten per cent. The increase in the value of|tions of the century. It converts pig-iron into steel in 
sales to the public, between the two years, is $1,003,-|a few minutes, and has reduced the price of steel rails 
281.42. from #200 to $30 per ton. Ten times as much steel is 
A significant feature of a table prepared in the Trea-|used now as prior to 1856. 
sury Department, showing the amount of notes and| On the 12th inst: the Reichstag finally voted the pro- 
\fractional silver coin outstanding at the close of each |tective customs tariff—217 against 117. Prince Bis- 
\fiscal year from 1860 to 1879 inclusive, is found in the|marck then read a decree closing the session. Seven- 
column giving the value in gold of the total outstanding |teen National Liberals announced their secession from 
currency. From this it is seen, that with the exception |that party. 
of two years, the purchasing power of the money in| The tariff bill includes amendments providing that 
circulation has been constantly increasing. On the|the grain duties shall come into force on the Ist of Ist 
30th of last month, the total amount of currency in cir-|mo. 1880, and the duty on flax on the Ist of 7th month 
culation was $734,804,994.78, being worth its face in | following. 
gold. This is about $9,000,000 in excess of the pur- 
chasing power of the total outstanding currency at any | 


| 


previous period of American history. 





ters, and to distinguish it from the sugges- An approximate report of the foreign trade of the 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Our friends Benjamin W. and Rebecca G. Passmore 


tions of his own imagination ; and is enabled United States for the fiscal year just closed, gives the | having resigned their positions as Superintendent an 
to deliver the message of the Lord in simple|imports at 460,000,000, and the exports $745,000,000.|Matron of Westtown Boarding School, Friends who 
8 P apie P ree eo ’ 

obedience to the Divine requiring, depending A piece of the great meteor which fell in Emmett} may feel drawn to engage in the important and respon- 

on a wisdom and strength that is higher than |county, Iowa, on the 10th of 5th month, weighing in the |sible duties of superintending this Institution, are re- 

bi ‘An chaentaldnee of the Geanel t aggregate 500 pounds, has been subjected to a thorough |quested to communicate with either of the undersigned. 

io. : Sark “9 diatel and d - a oie examination, with the following results: The metallic|‘'he present Superintendents desire to be released in 

us mmediately led and taught Of the|portions, separated as far as possible from the rocky |4th month next, or earlier. 

Lord, there is no reason why he should not | part, gave 885.100 per cent. metallic iron, 11 per cent. William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa. 

when at home labor with his own hands to|nickel with a trace of cobalt. The rocky part contained John S. Comfort, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
easy st i : ? crystals of zircum of small size, and was principally Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

ee aan mo of “% men, | made up of that mineral in granular form, mixed with Elizabeth R. Evana, 322 Union St. : 

as f ens a hi a - S618 aa mete sulphide of iron and nickel, besides carrying silica, Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 

sary for him to spen is time in study an 


, : alumina, lime, and magnesia. The whole makes a Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 
preparation for the sermons he is expected|compound not heretofore known, though its several 


to deliver, as is the case with most of the| Parts are well known to geologists. _ ; : 
preachers in other denominations, who in con- Considerable alarm has been felt in Memphis during 


; . |the past week in consequence of the re-appearance of 
sequence require to be supported by their yellow fever. Five or six cases have been reported, 
congregations. On entering our meetings for | most of which proved fatal. No new case has occurred 


worship his duty is the same as that of all|since the 10th, and hopes are entertained that the dis- 
others present—to wait in fervent exercise of |ea8¢ may not spread. Efforts are being made, in the 
spirit on the Lord for ability to offer true and way of quarantine, to prevent its introduction into other 


spiritual worship unto Him, and if a command There were 495 deaths re 


is given to speak to the people, to obey the/during the past week. New 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 
rted in Philadelphia 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
ork city 710. 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 





